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THE STUDY OF ENGLISH . 
LITERATURE. 

Mr. Principal, Ladies, and Gentlemen, 

It is a part of the business of one who is a 
Professor of Literature and Rhetoric to warn his students 
against the habit of beginning an essay, or oration, on 
whatever subject, with a demonstration that the subject 
to be treated is not only the most important, but also the 
most difficult, that can possibly engage the wit of man. 

Yet I am so placed to-day that I can hardly escape 
the trap which in times past I have helped others to 
avoid. Now, if ever, at the beginning of an essay that 
by the decree of the Lords High Commissioners is to 
last at least one hundred and fifty hours, during this and 
every succeeding session, I may perhaps be excused if I 
say something in defence, or in praise, of the study of 
English Literature. 

Some sort of apology is surely necessary for one who 
stands up publicly in a great city commissioned by grave 
authority to give instruction in an art that had Shake- 
speare and Milton among its disciples. Something also 
of difficulty, of a more local and personal but no less 
real a kind, there must be for one who in such a post 
succeeds two teachers so distinguished and successful as 
Professor Nichol and Professor Bradley. It is a pleasure 
to me to remember that years ago I was privileged to hear 
a lecture of Professor Nicholas and to make his acquaint- 
ance. As for Professor Bradley, I may be pardoned, I 
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4 THE STUD Y OF ENGLISH LITERA TURE, 

hope, if I regard him as one appointed by Providence to 
make my way in life difficult for me. His memory was 
my chief rival in Liverpool, and now I find myself once 
more face to face with it, more formidably than ever. I 
am afraid that this is not a business of which the good- 
will can be handed over in a day. 

"The funeral baked meats 
Do coldly furnish forth the marriage table." 

But I am glad to have Professor Bradley's good wishes ; 
I am sure that you will long preserve the memory of his 
devoted service, of his quick perceptions and delicate 
sympathies ; and I hope that we all may profit hereafter 
by the fruits of his new-found leisure. 

But any personal difficulties that I feel are, after all, a 
little thing compared with those other difficulties, inherent 
in the subject that I have to profess. Literature is the 
expression in words of all the best that man has thought 
and felt: how are we to catch it and subdue it to the 
purposes of the class-room } Other studies there certainly 
are that find their natural home in a University; some 
indeed that are cherished and furthered nowhere else. 
But the spirit of literature is a shy, difficult, vagrant spirit ; 
it will not submit to imprisonment, nor to the rules of an 
academy. No one has yet been able to prescribe the 
best soil and climate for this plant. The interests and 
experiences that nourish it are to be found scattered over 
the whole globe : 

"All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame" 

— all alike are fuel to this fire. 

Let others speak of their own subjects, and acknowledge 
their own debts, no student of literature can possibly 
entertain the extravagant delusion that we are indebted 
chiefly to our Universities for what is best in our 
literature. Some writers there are, no doubt, like Matthew 
Arnold or Cardinal Newman, who are the highest pro- 
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ducts of academic culture — although even these took 
pleasure in pointing out the faults and failings of the 
nursery in which they were reared and in making fun of 
their foster-mother. But for the most part the greatest of 
our writers came from less scholarly surroundings. Now 
it is a small tradesman, familiar with debtors' courts and 
prisons and the haunts of thieves, a Government spy, 
a venal pamphleteer, and one of the best prose-writers 
in the English language, Daniel Defoe. Again it is a 
country girl who amuses herself by taking note of the 
visitors at her father's parsonage, of their conversation 
and their petty foibles, and for her own diversion writes 
books describing the society that she knows — Jane Austen. 
Or it is a printer's apprentice who, after the manner of 
good apprentices, marries his master's daughter, rises to 
affluence and beguiles his later years with original com- 
position — Samuel Richardson. Or it is a banker — Samuel 
Rogers. Or a peer and darling of society — Rochester or 
Byron. Or it is a farmer's son who collects traditional 
songs and ballads and exercises his satirical vein in the 
theological disputes of his parish. Or it is a provincial 
High Bailiff's son plunged at an early age into the riotous 
life of the street, the tavern, and the theatre in Elizabethan 
London. What could a poor Professor of Literature have 
done for any of these } Would they have attended his 
lectures ? There is no doubt that Doctor Johnson would 
have absented himself " People nowadays," he once 
said to Boswell, " have got a strange opinion that every- 
thing should be taught by lectures. Now I cannot see 
that lectures can do so much good as reading the books 
from which the lectures are taken. I know nothing that 
can be best taught by lectures, except where experiments 
are to be shown. You may teach chemistry by lectures — 
you might teach making of shoes by lectures." And it 
is no less depressing (though no doubt it is salutary) to 
remember how little has actually been done by the 
Universities for many of the best of their sons. Bacon 
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and Locke have no good word to say for the University 
at which they were educated ; Gibbon found only port 
and prejudice at Oxford ; Coleridge and Thackeray and 
Tennyson left Cambridge without taking a degree. 
Indeed Tennyson, in his undergraduate days, lifted up his 
voice in prophecy against the University of Cambridge: 

"Therefore your Halls, your ancient Colleges, 
Your portals statued with old kings and queens, 
Your gardens, myriad-volumed libraries. 
Wax-lighted chapels, and rich carven screens, 
Your doctors and your proctors and your deans 
Shall not avail you. . . ." 

And he gives the reason of his indictment : 

" Because the lips of little children preach 
Against you, you that do profess to teach. 
And teach us nothing, feeding not the heart." 

If reflections of this kind must always be very present 
to a Professor of English Literature, it is for the simple 
reason that Literature is an art, and that the art is yet 
alive in this country — with more of vitality perhaps than 
any other art. I can imagine that a Professor of Latin 
might feel some timidity and incommodity if he were 
liable to find that Horace or Virgil had strayed in among 
his audience. The study of English Literature is as 
good and as fruitful a study as another, but a teacher 
of the subject must needs be modest in the living neigh- 
bourhood of those who practise what he professes. A 
literary class-room cannot offer the varied and stimu- 
lating diet that went to the making of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling when he had India for his University. It can 
never teach anyone how to write a novel as good as, say, 
one of the novels of Mr. George Meredith. And yet to 
give up all recognition of Literature as a living art, to 
fall back upon minute antiquarian researches and his- 
torical grammar — to teach English, in short, as if it were 
a dead language — would be to sacrifice what, I take it, 
is the chief advantage of the study, its intimate relation 
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with the dearest concerns of life — this, indeed, would be 
"to teach us nothing, feeding not the heart." 

I have stated the difficulty, and may perhaps be per- 
mitted to indulge in some consolatory reflections. 

In the first place no teacher who preserves his sanity 
sets himself to produce great men or great writers; it is 
enough if he help to produce competent men, or com- 
petent writers, and to raise the general standard of 
efficiency in the community. Great men must first be 
caught before they can be educated ; and they have often 
proved troublesome pupils. Genius is wayward, and some- 
times refuses to accept any curriculum laid down for it 
But if a great man of letters should arise in our day, 
there is many a worse place than a modern University 
for the early exercise and training of his faculties. One 
principal advantage offered by a University is the close 
association of diverse studies, so that each is quickened 
and stimulated by the others. One of the best privi- 
leges of a University student, and of a University pro- 
fessor, is that he lives in intercourse and contact with 
men addicted to other studies. The weakness of the 
French Academy is that it consists solely of men of 
letters ; of the Royal Society that it consists solely of men 
of science. And of all studies Literature perhaps derives 
most nutriment from other branches of learning, often 
remote enough at first sight from the business of letters. 
There is no knowledge that may not be serviceable to 
a man of letters ; he is omnivorous, and nothing for him 
is common or unclean. In the winter of 1801 Coleridge 
attended Sir Humphry Davy's lectures at the Royal 
Institution, not so much to learn chemistry as "to in- 
crease his stock of metaphors." And although a born 
man of letters can pick up his education anywhere, there 
is a good deal of the most precious of human knowledge 
that is difficult to acquire in later life or by private 
study. Nothing can compensate, as Scott in his middle 

age sorrowfully admitted, for an ignorance of Greek ; 
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"considering what that language is, and who they were 
who employed it in their compositions." 

If, for the time, we put aside the ambition to pro- 
duce writers of note, there is a humbler but no less 
useful function to be fulfilled by the study of literature 
at a University. Instead of making writers, it may make 
readers, of books. The art of reading is not so common 
as might be rashly inferred from the fact that it is taught 
in every school throughout the land. Writers of close- 
wrought, highly conceived work have never ceased to 
complain of the fewness of those who care to read such 
work. Some have even boasted of it. Landor, who had 
no popularity in his life-time, was wont to say, " I shall 
dine late, but the dining-room will be well lighted, the 
guests few and select." It is surely within the compet- 
ence of a University to help him and others to dine a 
little earlier, and to supply their tables with a few more 
worthy guests. Nor is this a small thing to do, for the 
most intelligent readers of a country wield enormous 
powers. However it may be in politics, in literature 
government is inalienably vested in the minority; the 
fates of books and the judgments of future generations 
are prescribed by a comparatively small body of readers 
who read with insight and judge by the higher standards. 
The most fervid democrat who considers the question 
must admit the truth of this. A great or fine book may, 
sometimes, as if by accident, have an immediate and 
great popularity. More frequently it finds perhaps a 
few hundred readers, while another commonplace book, 
exactly adapted to the general taste, attracts tens of 
thousands. But make enquiry concerning the subsequent 
fate of the two books, fifty, or sometimes even ten, years 
later, and you will find that the one has maintained 
or increased its public, while it is difficult to find any- 
one who remembers so much as the title of the other. 
What is the reason of this? We evade the question by 
speaking of "the verdict of the ages," or by replying 
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that the one book had a greater "vitality" than the 
other. The jury that gives the verdict of the ages must 
be impanelled somewhere; a printed book can have 
no vitality apart from its living readers. Why, seeing 
that the one author numbered thousands of admirers 
and the other only hundreds, why did not the thousands 
convert the hundreds, outvote them, put them to shame, 
train up a new generation to reinforce the old majority, 
and so win a victory for their favourite writers? 

The answer might be given in many forms, but it 
amounts to this : that the admiration of the few was 
stronger, more confident, more enduring, better able to 
bear examination and criticism than the admiration of the 
many. The few, whether they could give a reason or not 
for the faith that was in them, were possessed by it, and 
so convinced and converted others. It is not the writer 
who ''dazzles the crowd and sets them all agape" that 
has the best prospect of endurance, but the writer who 
finds disciples, however few. They will remember him and 
work for him when the next nine days' wonder has drawn 
away the fickle populace from their old admiration. In 
the end it is the stronger love that prevails. If the Novel 
of the Season can find ten readers who love it as well 
as some hundreds of others love Chaucer, say, or Milton, 
it is not the novel of the season any longer, but the novel 
of the century. And just because popular admiration is 
fickle, diffident, volatile, light of love, changing with the 
fashions, and waning with the moons, it is absurd to 
employ serious weapons against what really has not a 
serious existence. If you want to kill this popularity you 
must make haste, or it will die before you can get your 
knife sharpened. There is no need to pull down the 
heathen idols; take a turn, and when you come back 
you will find only a few fragments on the ground, " and 
none so poor to do them reverence." Dagon has fallen, 
and has not even shamed his worshippers, who did not 
stay long enough to witness his confusion, and are already 
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shouting at the chariot wheels of some new incarnation 
in the shape of a monkey or a parrot. 

The right way to combat false admirations is with the 
true. The very neighbourhood of the true makes them 
topple and fall. A merely negative and destructive 
criticism is worse than useless, it is vicious ; for, after all, 
although the saying may seem a hard one, it is better 
to admire the Novel of the Season than to admire nothing. 
But when a deep and serious passion takes possession of 
the heart, the sentimentalities and vapours of idleness 
and youth are seen for what they are : 

"Take thou some new infection to thy eye 
And the rank poison of the old will die." 

It was by meeting Juliet, and in no other way, that 
Romeo was cured of his infatuation for Rosaline. And 
no one who has learned to love great poetry can ever 
fall again under the spell of sickly sentiment expressed 
in jingling verse or rhetorical prose. 

The reading of books, then, is the chief engine, as it 
is also, in a sense, the chief end, of literary study in a 
University. It is not an easy task, indeed, if you con- 
sider what a book is, and what it means to read it, the 
task seems difficult and ambitious enough. For the literary 
student a book is something other than a quantity of 
printed matter, bound and lettered on the back. It is, to 
quote Milton's famous definition, "the life-blood of a 
master-spirit, treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
a life." It preserves for us the best of what its author 
was able to divine of truth or to perceive of beauty. 
Like the greatest men the greatest books are not noisy 
nor anxious to proselytize. They can afford to wait. 
The printed matter that assaults your eye in the streets, 
trembling with coloured lights, or sprawling across the 
public hoardings, is of no sort of permanent interest or 
significance. All these frantic efforts to attract your 
attention are inspired by the love of money, not by the 
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love of truth. In some of these advertisements you may 
observe the same sort of tribute paid to literature that 
vice pays to virtue — the tribute of hypocrisy ; they begin 
with quotations from great authors, or with interesting 
problems of life and mind, but it all ends in soap and 
quackery. Meantime the books of imperishable interest 
and value sit quietly on their shelves, dressed in sober 
garments, and speak only to those who will spend the 
time and pains necessary to consult them. A single 
shelf may contain the wisdom of twenty sages, for the 
greatest books are seldom the largest. Sometimes they 
give riddling and difficult responses ; you go to them for 
what you want to know, and find in them only what 
their authors thought it most important to say. But you 
do find that ; and it is not easy, if you think of it, to 
avoid a feeling of superstition and awe in a library, that 
"monument of vanished minds," where you see around 
you all these silent teachers and witnesses, where you 
find, distilled for your use, all that is best in the thought 
of so many master-spirits. By a natural weakness of 
humanity we are apt to be too little religious about 
books, and too superstitious about their living or dead 
authors. A notable Shakespearean scholar, Mr. Halliwell 
Philipps, has said that no trouble is too great, no journey 
too long, and no research too tedious, if thereby we 
might add to our knowledge the most fragmentary and 
trivial piece of information concerning the life of Shake- 
speare. The sentiment is noble and pious, inspired by 
the true spirit of scholarship. Yet we should do ill to 
indulge such sentiments if they cause us to forget that 
we have ready to our hand something far more valuable 
than the fullest possible biography of Shakespeare — 
namely, his works. Why did not Shakespeare himself 
save us all this trouble by writing his own life? The 
answer is a simple one, he had something better to do; 
and he did it. No one, again, can read the extant 
accounts of the flow of wit at the Mermaid Tavern with- 
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out feeling that it would be worth years of life to be 
present, for once, in such a company. Yet Shakespeare 
has given us more and better of himself than he -can 
possibly have given to the companions of an evening at 
the Mermaid. Why should we be so anxious to overhear 
his idlest sayings, when we are not, perhaps, all of us, 
very careful to make acquaintance with the profounder 
wisdom and the more dazzling wit preserved in some of 
his less read plays } 

The explanation of this weakness, I take it, is that 
the reading of books is difficult, requiring strenuous effort 
and prolonged attention. It is easy enough, of course, 
to derive some sort of impression from the printed page, 
to apply the book to the mind, instead of applying the 
mind to the book. An ancient Jewish writer has divided 
readers into four classes. The first class he calls the 
Sponges, who soak up indifferently whatever comes their 
way. The second class he calls the Hour-glasses, readers 
who read to pass the time, and retain nothing that they 
read. Next come the Bags, who retain the dregs, and 
let the good wine pass away. Last, and best, the Sieves 
retain the solid good, separating it from the husk and 
chaff. But the analogy of the sieve is a poor illustration 
of the best reading, which is a vital process of assimilation 
and sympathy, not a mechanical sifting of th6 good from 
the bad. To pluck the heart out of the book, to make 
it your own, to live through the ideas and emotions of 
the author as he wrote it, to be heated with his excite- 
ment and elated with his triumph, — that is quite another 
matter. When you have once done that, you need not 
be afraid of meeting Shakespeare on equal terms — you 
are a fit and worthy companion for him. And your 
association and friendship with your author, becomes 
not a foolish and odious point of literary vanity, nor an 
amusement for a vacant hour, but an epoch in your 
history, a deepening and widening of your humanity, 
a life-long resource, and consolation, and delight. 
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To read a book in this, the only full and right way, 
cannot happen to any one very often in his life. It is, 
or, at any rate, it ought to be one of the advantages of 
a literary training, that it keeps the mind sensitive to 
new impressions, and makes such reading possible to the 
end. Some one has said that the success of a new poet 
is determined by the verdict of women and boys, and 
that for thfs purpose men above thirty do not count. I 
should like to think that there may be some exceptions 
to this severe rule. But it is true that by the time 
they have reached that age, or soon after, most men 
have chosen their position and formed their judgments, 
and that the rest of life is often spent in fortifying that 
position and defending those judgments. When the 
position is a strong one, it is no doubt a magnificent 
spectacle to see a critic grown old and stiff, keeping the 
new poets at bay, as Doctor Johnson from his gallantly 
won pre-eminence kept them at bay in his later life. 
But that does not alter the fact that what such a critic 
has really lost is the art of reading. He can no longer 
put himself in the receptive attitude which is necessary 
for the first understanding of any poet. A period of 
discipleship, temporary or lasting, is needful for the under- 
standing of all great poets; and hence it is only their 
lovers who can tell you the truth concerning them. You 
will learn nothing concerning Shelley from one who 
dislikes his poetry, save that he deserted his wife, and 
eloped with the daughter of a bookseller; and nothing 
concerning Milton/ from one whom his great poems have 
never touched, save that he was whipped at College, 
which, even if it were true, has ceased to matter. Anyone 
who has read a single poem by either writer can tell you 
more important facts than these. And an academic 
course of literary study is indeed of small use if it does 
not, besides adding to knowledge, also foster the habit 
of sympathetic reading, quicken the imagination, broaden 
the taste, and (in no evil sense) strengthen the judgment. 
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One thing at least, a means to all these great ends, it 
ought to be able to do, and that is to teach thoroughness 
and method in reading. To know an author you must 
first read what he has written, not what has been written 
about him, nor quotations from his works. There are 
people, I know, who complain that since the invention 
of the steam-engine and the telephone the pace of living 
has been so increased that they have no time to read 
books. The excuse seems an odd one, for the steam- 
engine and the telephone are time-saving contrivances, 
so that one would think we ought to have more time 
than our grandfathers. But it is often the rich people 
who complain most of their shocking lack of money, 
and the fussy, idle people who complain most of their 
lack of time. Anyhow, about the time of the invention 
of the steam-engine, some forgotten genius invented a 
literary time-saving contrivance in the shape of " Elegant 
Extracts," as they were called. It was a debased and 
debasing invention, and has since lost its old magniloquent 
title, so that it is better known to this generation under 
more familiar names. But it is a poor compliment to 
an author to read his work only in extracts, as if he 
were a kind of lunatic, fit for human converse only in 
his brief lucid intervals. If he had desired to be read 
only in elegant extracts, he would have written only 
elegant extracts, and so would have saved himself a 
world of trouble. But although there have been notable 
writers of aphorisms, from the days of Solomon onwards, 
very few of these, it happens, have written in the English 
tongue; and although among great authors some have 
chosen the form of the sonnet, some of the epic, some 
of the sermon, and some of the novel, absolutely none 
has, of set purpose, chosen the form of the Birthday 
Book as the fittest casket for his treasures of wit and 
imagination. • 

I have spoken of the reading of the book, and of the 
whole book, as the first duty of a literary student. I 
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should like to complete the phrase by adding the counsel 
that, at his first entry on the study of an author, he should 
read nothing but the book. This was the advice that 
Johnson gave to those who first approach the work of 
Shakespeare : " Notes are often necessary, but they are 
necessary evils. Let him that is yet unacquainted with 
the powers of Shakespeare, and who desires to feel the 
highest pleasure that the drama can give, read every 
play, from the first scene to the last, with utter negli- 
gence of all his commentators. When his fancy is once 
on the wing, let it not stoop at correction or explanation. 
When his attention is strongly engaged, let it disdain 
alike to turn aside to the name of Theobald and of 
Pope. Let him read on through brightness and obscurity, 
through integrity and corruption ; let him preserve his 
comprehension of the dialogue and his interest in the 
fable. And when the pleasures of novelty have ceased, 
let him attempt exactness, and read the commenta- 
tors." 

Indeed, literary study involves the use of so much 
apparatus, and so many references and authorities, that, 
if we are not careful to observe some such precaution, 
we shall find that our authors are smothered and con- 
cealed under a mass of critical commentary. The most 
learned men are perhaps most liable to the fascination 
of the by-way — they are &o interested in the intricacy 
and beauty of their machinery that they forget the 
prime end for which it was made. But one of the main 
advantages of the study of our own literature is that, 
seeing our acquaintance with the English language is 
of some years' standing, we can approach it from the 
first in a literary spirit without being hampered and 
cumbered, as learners of the classic languages needs 
must be, with a mass of grammatical commentary. 
Lord Byron, poet though he was, confesses that, when 
he was at school, he hated Horace, and Tennyson was 
disquieted in mind to think that his works, too, might 
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be studied dolefully in class. But I think the danger 
is less when the work is read as literature, not taken to 
pieces to illustrate the laws of language. It is claimed, 
and truly claimed, for the classical languages that they 
furnish a more severe and exact discipline for the mind 
than can be gained from the study of English Literature. 
Anyone who brings from his study of the classics a 
scholarly and precise habit of thinking enters upon the 
study of our own literature with enormous advantages. 
But, on the other hand, the study of English Literature may 
do much to quicken the undei-standing of the classics ; 
and there must, I think, be others, besides myself, who 
would admit that they never had any but the faintest 
appreciation of the dazzling literary quality and moving 
power of Virgil until they returned to him after their 
school days, and read him in the light of their acquaint- 
ance with our own greatest poets. I am therefore 
quite willing to allow that Latin and Greek are better 
subjects to examine on than English Literature can ever 
be. It is not a kind of pre-eminence that I covet for 
the study of my choice, and I think it would do no 
irreparable harm to anyone if English Literature were 
never examined on from now to the crack of doom. 
The existence of the examiner on English Literature is 
a part, I take it, of the mystery of evil ; he is a snail 
that crawls over the fairest flowers, "a crow that flies 
in Heaven's sweetest air." I am quite content, at all 
events, to maintain that English Literature is a good 
subject to study, and therefore, I hope, a good subject 
to teach. 

I have spoken of Literature hitherto chiefly as gii Art 
rather than as a Science. Regarded as an Art it does 
not belong in any special sense to the Universities, 
although no doubt, in proportion as they become stronger, 
more comprehensive, more fully representative of what is 
best in the life of the nation, the Universities should ex- 
ercise a growing influence on literature. But there will 
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always be born readers as there are born writers. It is 
not historians of Literature only, or chiefly, who enjoy 
literature : 

"These earthly godfathers of Heaven's lights 
That give a name to every fix^d star, 
Have no more profit of their shining nights 
Than those that walk and wot not what they are.'' 

The best reader of this century — a reader of genius — 
was not a University man, but a Clerk in the South 
Sea office, Charles Lamb. 

There is, however, another and hardly less important 
aspect of Literature ; like all academic studies it partakes 
of the nature of a science. The history of Literature is 
a vast and enthralling subject, which has had, I think, 
too little attention paid to it in English-speaking Univer- 
sities. It is a subject that by its very nature does belong 
peculiarly to the Universities, for there the training and the 
materials for the prosecution of the study — the schools of 
languages and all the apparatus of historical learning, in- 
cluding a great library, ought chiefly to be found. It is, no 
doubt, an exceptionally difficult subject. It involves the 
understanding of all that great authors meant, and of 
much more that was unknown to them. Yet how can 
we hope fully to understand what is greater than our- 
selves ? There is a certain presumption in the classifying 
of authors and the tracing of literary influences ; and a 
certain danger in dealing with great writers as an 
entomologist deals with beetles. Man's classification of 
beetles may be faulty; how much larger the chances 
of error would be if beetles fell to classifying men ! 
Historians of literature are apt to talk too airily of what 
Burke did not know in politics, and of what Shake- 
speare did not understand in the art of the drama. 
Such dealings with our greatest men remind one of the 
practice of the Chinese, who grant orders of merit to their 
Gods, and promote them to higher grades for good 
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behaviour. And yet the history of literature is as necessary 
for the understanding of literature as political history is 
for the understanding of politics. For the fact — the un- 
fortunate fact — is that most of the greatest of our English 
writers are dead, and that some of them have been dead 
for centuries. They wrote principally for their contem- 
poraries, they used words in the sense understood by their 
contemporaries, who moved in a world of fashions and 
ideas that has since been modified or has passed away. 
To understand their works we must also reconstruct in 
imagination the world in which they lived. We must 
attempt, for the finer parts at least of literary appreciation, 
to regain old connections of ideas, so that we may catch 
the subtler shades of their meaning. And to this end 
lives of authors, social history, the history of language, 
and half a dozen other branches of learning are all of 
use. If these be neglected we cannot come even to a 
literary understanding of some of the greatest works; 
we can read them only as a foreign language is read by 
one who may know perhaps the obvious dictionary 
meaning of the words, but is ignorant of all the delicate 
network of their habitual associations. 

And the use of the History of Literature does not end 
with the study of great authors. For this history deals 
also, to no less profit, with little authors, and with bad 
authors. In order to attract the attention of history it 
is not necessary that a book (or, for that matter, that a 
man) should be good, only that it should be significant. 
History is a kind of alchemy, and can extract something 
precious from all that it touches. There is no more alluring 
study than the study of the literary fashions and follies 
and affectations of by-gone centuries. I am not ashamed 
to confess that I find a bad old book hardly less interest- 
ing than a good new one. All real students of literature 
history learn to recognize the uses of bad and poor 
authors — when once they are long dead. I do not 
mean their use as a discipline of the temper, in the 
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sense in which George Herbert speaks of the use of 
bad preachers : 

" The worst speak something good, if all want sense, 
God takes a text, and preacheth patience" 

— but rather their use for the light they throw on the history 
of human thought and of human society. The average 
mind of any time is the best index and reflector of the 
dominant ideas of that time. And the average book 
of any time, which, it may be truly said, never survives 
as a living force may yet reveal to us how falsely and 
hastily we have based historical generalizations on the 
work of exceptional or eccentric genius. 

Some critics, it is true, are all for an exclusive standard, 
and are impatient not only with bad but even with 
minor poets. The world, they urge, with some show 
of reason, is full of first-rate books, why in the name of 
human mortality should we spend our time in the perusal 
of the second-rate? It is a plausible, but, I think, a 
fallacious argument. First-rate books are not so easy 
of digestion and assimilation that we can read through 
one, put it down, and straightway begin another. We 
should do better to spend some time in the study of all 
those problems and questions that the book suggests. 
Some years ago there was an idle controversy concerning 
the "hundred best books" in the world. Many rival 
lists were suggested, but I do not remember to have seen 
it remarked that the man who has read the "hundred 
best books," and those alone, is very far from being an 
educated man. He is merely a man in whose head 
many ideas jostle in dark disorder. On the other hand, 
a man who has read the works of two or three great 
authors only, and has prosecuted all the lines of investi- 
gation that those works suggest, may quite well be a 
finished literary scholar. 

Some good examples of the ill effects of a too ex- 
clusive devotion to great authors are to be found in the 
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critical work of the late Mr. James Russell Lowell. I 
wish that he were yet alive, but his works are reprinted 
in many standard editions, so that he claims, and deserves, 
to be treated as a living writer. He has written essays, 
always witty and often illuminative, on Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Spenser, Wordsworth, and others of the 
greatest English poets. In the course of these essays 
he naturally sometimes has occasion to name poets and 
writers of a less exalted fame, who yet bear an honourable 
name in our literature, and are of the deepest historical 
significance. But he can hardly induce himself to 
mention them without expressing his intolerance of their 
dulness and insipidity. He treats them with all the 
zest of a young reviewer and is not happy until he can 
twist the laurel wreath of a great poet into a birch-rod 
for a lesser poet's back. So he praises Chaucer, as 
Chaucer would not have wished to be praised, by a long 
and witty invective against Chaucer's friend and con- 
temporary, Gower. Gower is " the undertaker of the 
mediaeval legend,'* he "has positively raised tediousness 
to the precision of a science." "Dip in at the middle 
or the end, dodge back to the beginning, the patient old 
man is there to take you by the button, and go on with 
his imperturbable narrative." His allegory is like an 
hydraulic press ; his rhyme is like the tick of an eight- 
day clock; and the whole question is illuminated by a 
quotation from Wordsworth : 

" Once more the ass did lengthen out 
The hard dry see-saw of his horrible bray." 

Much will always be pardoned to entertaining flippancy 
of this kind. As literary criticism it amounts only to 
this — that Gower is not a sprightly writer. To the his- 
torian of literature, on the other hand, Gower's enormous 
repository of popular story and fable is of the greatest 
interest and value. Better than Chaucer, Gower reflects 
the popular taste of his time. And the critic who will 
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not even have the patience to read him, soon falls into 
other and deeper errors, lured into them by the same 
demon of frivolity. When he comes to speak of Dunbar, 
the greatest of Scottish poets, save one, this is all that 
Mr, Lowell has to say of him : " Dunbar's works were 
disinterred some thirty years ago by Mr. Laing, and 
whoso is national enough to like thistles, may browse 
there to his heart's content I am inclined for other 
pasture, having long ago satisfied myself by a good deal 
of dogged reading that every generation is sure enough 
of its own share of bores without borrowing from the 
past/* This time, it seems, the poet is merely a bore; 
it is his readers who are the asses. But it is cruelty to 
animals to overwork the poor ass in this way, even for 
the high purposes of literary criticism. 

I have not quoted this last judgment in order to reply 
to it There is no penalty decreed by law or by letters 
to anyone who, through sheer ignorance and of his own 
freewill, mounts into a public pillory, believing it to be 
a place of distinction and honour. It is inconceivable 
that Mr. Lowell, had he taken the trouble to master the 
splendid and vigorous dialect in which Dunbar's poems 
are written should not also have enjoyed the audacity, 
the humour, and the imagination that make these poems 
a monument not only of Scottish but of European litera- 
ture. He plainly had not read Dunbar, and so attempted 
to justify his verdict by the plea that he had done "a 
good deal of dogged reading" — elsewhere. If Dunbar had 
been alive he might well have complained to America, 
as he once complained to the Queen of Scotland, of the 
injuries that he suffered at her servant's hands : 

"Quhen that I speik till him friendlyk 
He barkis lyk ane midding tyk 
War chasand cattell through a bog, 
Madame, ye heff a dangerouss Dog ! " 

This much is certain, that no one competently acquainted 
with the history of literature could fail to recognize the 
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great historical significance of the work of both Gower 
and Dunbar, and that no one competently acquainted 
with the English language in its chief literary develop- 
ments could fail to recognize the brilliancy of the genius 
of Dunbar. These half-educated judgments — for they 
can be called nothing else — are surely a sufficient proof 
of the necessity of patient historical and linguistic study 
for anyone who attempts the arduous business of literary 
criticism. 

It is late in the day to defend the study of History, 
which, in one form or another, is gaining ground every 
year. But (as it is hardly necessary to remind you at 
this time) we are a political people ; and we tend, I think, 
to give to our history a too uniformly political bias. To 
know what former generations said and thought is not 
less interesting historically than to know what they did : 
their poems and treatises are as valuable an aid to under- 
standing as their parliaments and their battles. The jury 
system, invaluable though it be, occupies no considerable 
share of our waking thoughts. To understand the life 
of a people you must do more than take note of their 
laws and their institutions ; you must follow them to 
their homes, and make acquaintance with their ways of 
thought, their customs, and their arts. Even the political 
history of the middle ages has been enormously furthered 
by the researches of literary scholars. In France, where 
first the great community of Benedictines and afterwards 
the Universities devoted themselves to the task, literary 
history is written with a combination of learning, insight, 
and skill that has been attained in no other country. 
We have as great a literature as France, but we have no 
history of it. Not to speak of the colossal Benedictine 
history, there is no history of English literature that can 
be compared for a moment to the work recently published 
under the editorship of M. Petit de Julleville, where, in 
eight thick volumes, the story of French Literature is told 
from the rise of the language to the death of Victor Hugo. 
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In an article which he contributed to a weekly paper, 
Professor Dowden lately complained of our want of a 
book like this, and suggested that some great publishing 
firm should take up the task, and, inviting the collaboration 
of scholars, should do for the history of our national litera- 
ture what Messrs. Smith and Elder have done for our 
national biography. But I fear that in this case it is 
the authors, not the publishers, that are to seek. It is 
not impossible to find a wealthy, generous, and far-sighted 
publisher ; but it would be difficult indeed to match 
the list of contributors to M. de Julleville's history with 
a list of English scholars and men of letters as learned 
in their special subjects and as perfectly trained in method. 
The key to the position is held, if only they knew it, by 
the Universities of these countries. Without the Oxford 
Historical School, the Dictionary of National Biography, 
it is hardly rash to assert, could never have come into 
being./ Without schools of literature, maintained and 
fostered in our Universities, a history of literature worthy 
of our Empire and of our great writers can never be 
produced. On the other hand, the existence of such an 
undertaking, to be helped forward, would give life and 
health to the academic literary schools. Such schools 
can only drag out a jaded existence while they devote 
themselves wholly to artificial tasks and the repetition 
of ancient lessons. 

The fact is that no study is in a healthy state unless 
it is making progress. The discoveries made and the new 
ground broken in Archaeology, Philology, and History have 
revivified classical studies during the past few decades. 
The classical student can now, when he has served his 
apprenticeship, take a part in the work that is going 
forward, extend the frontiers of knowledge, and reward 
himself for his preparatory labours with the inspiring joys 
of an explorer. Research — under which term I include 
all new work done in Philosophy, Science, History, or 
Literature — is given a false plac^ in University studies 
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able place in the competition that is only just beginning, 
it will take it not so much by virtue of any help that 
I am able to give to my students, as by virtue of the 
help that they can give to me and to the common cause. 
Perhaps I may seem to speak too much of the future, 
and to pay too little regard to the long and honourable 
past of this University. The habit of looking chiefly to 
the future is easily formed in a place like that in 
which I have lived for the past ten years, where there 
has been growing up a new University, with the future 
for its heritage, extending its boundaries every year, and 
endeavouring every year to come into more vital rela- 
tions with the community at large. We in Liverpool 
knew, at least, where to look for models on which to 
form our growing institution, and we found them not so 
much in the older Universities of England as in the 
Universities of Scotland, long famous for their truly 
democratic and national character, and of France, where 
learning is so magnificently and disinterestedly furthered. 
The great cities of modern times seem destined to re- 
assert their ancient predominance, and to become once 
more the principal patrons of art and learning. I have 
sometimes heard fears expressed that they may prove 
exacting and short-sighted patrons, insisting too strongly 
on immediate utility in return for their outlay. I do not 
believe it. The people is generous ; and will not be 
satisfied with the meaner view, — 

"the lore 
Of nicely calculated less or more," 

if once the larger view is fully and sincerely expounded 
to it. Where there is a sound and broad basis of national 
education, the necessity for studies that yield no immediate 
and tangible profit will always be understood. A Uni- 
versity is a place where those who are interested in any 
subject, whether for profit or delight, may come for such 
help as specialists can give, where they may come also 
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and contribute their share to the work that is going 
forward. A man who makes progress in any practical 
application of knowledge generally, at some time in his 
life, finds reason to wish that he had a better acquaint- 
ance with the sciences. And when he comes to enjoy a 
respite, temporary or lasting, from the necessity of earn- 
ing a livelihood, he generally finds reason to wish that 
he had a better acquaintance with the arts. As the 
modern city attains, by slow degrees, to a vigorous and 
decorous communal life — to prosperity, order, and a 
fair amount of leisure, so will it come to set more and 
more value on the sciences and the arts that shelter and 
adorn our naked humanity ; and just as kings and 
princes once took a pride in attaching to their Court 
men of learning and men of skill — astronomers, theo- 
logians, soothsayers, poets, and jesters ; so every citizen 
of such a city will feel a natural pride in the University 
of his city and a personal concern in the achievements 
of its schools of philosophy, of science, and, in spite of 
the difficulties which I brought under your notice at the 
beginning of this discourse, I hope it may some day be 
added — of Art and of Letters. 
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